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coins bearing the legend " Mohammed [is the] Apostle
of God/' were attributed by him " to the period which
separates the Arab coinage from the coinage of the
first money of the Caliph Abd-el-Melik/'s

5 I also published this coin, with others of a kindred charac-
ter, in my work (" Jewish Coinage," p. 231). The reviewer of
my book in the Morning Post (Sept. 28th, 1864) considered
the account of these Arab coins confused and unsatisfactory.
" How should," he says, " any money have been coined before
the first ? The figures, supposed to be caliphs, increase the
difficulty. It is well known that the law of Mohammed forbade
all imitation of the human form, and that for more than seventy
years after the Hegira his successors obediently abstained from
all coinage. The want of a circulating medium for these vast
dominions, after they had exhausted the plunder of conquered
realms, compelled Abd-el-Melik, in A.D. 695, to issue national
coins, and he employed a Jew named Somyor as his first mint-
master. He probably commenced his work at Jerusalem, and
it is not likely that there were any Mohammedan coins prior to
this date." De Saulcy's classification of the coins bearing
figures of a caliph ("Num. Jud.," p. 188; " Jewish Coinage,"
p. 230), seems to be justified by the following passages from
the Arab historian, El Makrizy, who, speaking of Moaviah,
says, " He struck dinars, on which he was represented girded
with a sword;" and, a little further, in recording that El
Hedjadj received the orders of Abd-el-Melik to commence in
Irak the fabrication of Mussulman pieces, directed by the Jew
Somair, adds, " These coins having circulated to Medina, where
there were still some of the companions of the Prophet, they
only disapproved of the types, for they bore figures " (Traite
des Monnaies Mussulmanes, translated by M. Silvestre de Sacy
from the Arabic of El Makrizy, Paris, 8vo.,. 1797, pp. 15, 18).
From these statements, and from their great similarity to the
Byzantine coinage of the period, it would seem probable that
they were struck in the earlier part of the reign of Abd-el-
Melik, who, towards the year 76 (= A.D. 695) gave up figures
(Lettres de Baron Marchant. Paris, 1851; note by M. A. de
Longperier, pp. 14, 15; cf. Gibbon, ed. Smith, vol. vi. p. 377,
note a), and issued gold and silver pieces, employing a Jew as
his mint-master. It would, therefore, seem correct to say that
these coins were the first copper pieces struck in Jerusalem by
the conquering Arabs, and that they were struck during the
period which separates the Arab conquest from the coining of
the first money of the caliph Ab-el-Melik.